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ABSTRACT 

The results of two studies describing the strategies 
and attitudes of adult learners of English as a Second Language (ESL) 
are reported. The first study compare 1 two groups of 
high/intermediate students (n=94) taking ESL in two settings, a 
traditional university and community extension classes. The second 
study examined intermediate and advanced students (n=177) in a large 
adult school, and included a comparison of students from three native 
language groups (Chinese, Japanese, and Spanish). Certain strategies, 
such as "saying answers to oneself," "using English at a job," 
"getting the gist before looking up new words," and "guessing 
meanings from actions or context" were positively related to 
achifc emenr. Some interaction behaviors such as "starting 
conversations simply to practice English" or "relying on gestures to 
clarify meaning" showed negative associations with achievement. In 
the first study, positive attitudes toward second language learning 
in general and positive attitudes toward experiences in the ESL 
classroom were significantly related to achievement. In the second 
study, the only attitudinal factor associated with achievement 
represented an instrumental motivation for the study of English for 
occupational or professional purposes. The implications of these 
results for the teaching and learning of ESL are discussed. 
(Author/MSE) 
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Abstract 

This report presents the results of two studies that d€;scribed the 
strategies and attitudes of adult learners of English as a second 
language (ESL). Study #1 compared two groups of high/intermediate 
students (n ^ 94) taking ESL in two settings (a traditional university 
and coitnnunity extension classes) . Study #2 examined intermediate and 
advanced students (n «= 177) in a large adult school, and included a 
coinparison of students from three native language groups (Chinese, 
Japanese, and Spanish). Certain strategies, such 2is "saying answers to 
oneself," "using English at a job," "getting the gist before looking up 
new words," and "guessing meanings from actions or context," were 
positively related to aciiievement. Some interaction behaviors, such as 

, "starting conversations simply to practice English" or "relying on 

gestures to clarify meaning," showed negative associations with 
achievement. In Study #1, positive attitudes toward second language 
learning in general, and positive attitudes towards e)5>eriences in the 
ESL classroom, were significantly related to achievement. In Study *2, 
the only attitudinal factor associated with achievement represented an 
instrumental motivation for the study of English for occupational or 

^ professional purposes. These results are discussed in terms of 

implications for the teaching and learning of English as a second 
language. 

I 
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Introduction 



Recent research on effective language learners has identified some 
of the behaviors and attitudes that contribute to successful language 
study (McGroarty, 1988; Oxford, 1986), In addition, research on 
motivation and language study (cf. Gardner, 1985) has described the 
constellation of attitudefs and motives that contribute to success in 
language study. 

Findings from a variety of investigations (e.g., MrGroarty, 1987, 
1988; Politzer, 1983; Politzer & McGroarty, 1985; Ramirez, 1986;) have 
identified different patterns of stud}' behaviors and attitudes 
associated with success in language learning for different groups of 
students. In general, these studies indicate that the utility of 
^ various study strategies and the nature of effective motivation may 

: vary somewhat according to the particular lemguage studied, students' 

^ background, and students* educational status and proficiency level in 

the second language. 

The present study provides a descriptive poirtrait of one group of 
second language learners, adults learning English as a second language 
in the U.S., in order to contribute information specific to their 
situation and to generate data generally relevant to the study of a 
* second language. Because adults learning a second language typically 

J do so out of necessity rather than as part of a comprehensive 

I educational program, they constitute a population vAiose approaches to 

language learning are of great theoretical interest. Furthermore, 
J because the number of adults in the U.S. who have limited English 

proficiency conservatively numbers over 20 million and is increasing 
(Bureau of the Census, 1980, Table 99), information pertinent to adult 
learning of English has great practical importance as well. 

The UOIA Center for Language Education emd Research ( CLEAR) 
xmdertook a descriptive fetudy of the strategies and attitudes of adult 
learners of English in two different settings, the ;iniversity classroom 
and the adult school, in order to document the behaviors and attitudes 
associated with achievement. At the beginning of em instructional 
term, students provided background information and completed two 
questionnaires, one regarding the strategies used in three different 

1 
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settings (the ESL classroom; interaction with others outside class; and 
in individual study) and one regarding attitudes and opinions related 
to second language study. Background information and the 
questionnaire items were then correlated with final tests and grades to 
identiJ^ those behaviors and attitude factors linked with achievement 
in learning English. 

In order to provide comparability in results, we wished to study 
students who had common classroom instruction and final test measures 
so that any differences could be attributed to differences in setting 
rather than to the influences of different instructional methods or 
assessment instruments. However, little vmiformity exists in adult ESL 
instruction: Although university programs generally have a 
predetermined curricultm and related assessments, commvmity-based 
programs often follow a variety of pedagogical approaches, not all of 
which include formal assessment of student progress. Hence, we faced a 
dilemma in choosing appropriate research subjects. 

This dilemma was resolved by conducting two r^slated studies. 
Study n compared university students and students in a commvmity 
extension program vdio were enrolled in the same advanced-intermediate 
course and took the same end-of -course exam. This study showed most 
clearly the extent to which university and adult students at the same 
proficiency level were comparable, study #2, aimed at identifying the 
strategies and attitudes of intermediate and advanced students in a 
large, publicly funded community adult school, provided additional 
information that allowed for comparison of three major first language 
groups (Chinese, Japanese, and Spanish) enrolled in the intermediate 
and advanced courses there. 

STUDY jilt UNIVERSITY AND EXTENSION ESL STODSNTS 

Methodolocrv 

SiJbiects 

Two groups of intermediate-to-advanced students served as 
subjects for this study. The University group ' (d « 57) included 
students from four different sections of the advanced intermediate 
English course at UCLA v^ich was the last of three ESL courses 
required of non-native speakers of English. Ihe course met five hours 
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per week for ten weeks. Participants represented ten different native 
language groups, with the plurality being speakers Chinese dialects 
(23, or 40.4%), followed by speakers of Vietnamese (7; 12.3%) and 
Korean (6; 10.5%). Other native language groups were Farsi, Italian, 
Japanese, Urdu, and Portuguese. All participants (27 males, 19 
females, 11 gender unknown) were regularly enrolled university 
students taking other courses besides English, and ranged from freshman 
to graduate level. 

The Extension group (n «= 37; 16 males, 21 females) was more 
heterogeneous. These students were enrolled in two different sections 
of the same advanced intermediate course that met for five hours per 
week in the evening for ten weeks. Thirteen different language groups 
were represented: Spanish (5, 13.5%), Chinese dialects (5, 13.5%), 
French (4, 10.8%), Thai (4, 10.8%), Korean (3, 5.3%), Portuguese (3, 
5.3%), and German, Farsi, Tagalog, Hebrew, Japanese, Russian, and 
Swedish (one or two each). Some students held full-time jobs; others 
were students at other institutions vdio sought to improve English 
skills so that they could seek additional education in English; and 
others took the course for a variety of personal reasons. 

Analysis of background information showed that the two groups were 
similar in terms of years of prior English study, amount of English 
spoken in the U.S. outside class, and number of other languages spoken. 
Because students in both groups had come into the course via similar 
routes, either by taking the same placement exam or by completing 
previous courses, their English language proficiency was assumed to be 
similar. The University group, however, was significantly younger 
(average age 24 years, sd »= 4.2 years) than the Extension group 
(average age 26.5 years, sd « 5.20 years; i ratio « 2.31, p < .05). 
University students had also resided in the U.S. significantly longer 
(mean of 3 years (sd « 3.8) versus 1.2 years (sd « 2.1), t ratio = 
-2.91, E < ,01). The difference in prior U.S. schooling was even 
greater, with the University group having had a significantly longer 
average length of U.S. education (3.3 years, sd « 3.75), and the 
Extension students having had little U.S. schooling (average of .4 
years, sd «= .8; t ratio « -3.78, p < .001). 



Procedxires and Materials 

The investigator contacted all students at the beginning of the 
instructional term (winter Quarter, 1987, for University, Spring 
Quarter, 1987, for Extension) and asked them to participate in a 
descriptive study of ESL l^;».ming. Volunteer ; filled out a background 
information form and two questionnaires, one regarding preferred second 
language learning strategies, and one pertaining to opinions about 
language study and the study of English. The information forms and 
questionnaires were conpleted during class time. At the end of the 
quarter, information on final exam scores and grades was obtained from 
course instructors. 

jlgaminq strategy Questionnaire. The Learning Strategy 

Questionnaire completed by 86 students, consisted of three self-report 
scales that assessed the frequency of strategy use in the second 
language classroom (Scale A, 17 items, alpha «= .75), in interaction 
with others outside class (Scale B, 20 items, alpha = .77) , and during 
individual study of the second language (Scale C, 21 items, alpha = 
.80). Responses were based on a seven-point scale ranging from 6 
(always) to l (never), with 0 representing "not applicable to me." 

Opinion — Questionnaire. The Opinion Questionnaire used a 
seven-point Likert scale (ranging from 7, "strongly agree" to 1, 
"strongly disagree," with 4 representing "no opinion") with 65 items 
assessing four dimensions (determined by factor analysis) of attitudes 
towards second language learning. Factor i (18 items) represented the 
study of English for instrumental ends, with ea$)hasis on future 
professional goals; factor II (15 items) reflected Integrative 
motivation and included items pertaining to a desire to understand and 
interact with English speakers; factor III (9 items) demonstrated 
favorable orientation towards second language study in general; and 
factor IV (6 items) reflected positive response towards the student's 
experience in the ESL classroom. Cronbach's alpha for the entire 
questionnaire was .85; 13 items were deleted because of low internal 
consistency. Eighty six students completed this questionnaire. 

Achievement. End-of-course achievement was assessed by a two-part 
final exam. Part I was a 60-point multiple-choice exam vdiich measured 
students' ability to detect errors in written work, (20 items), their 



reading comprehension (15 items, each worth 2 points), and their 
listening comprehension (10 items). Cronbach's alpha for the whole 
exam was .69. The other part of the final exam score was the students' 
exam composition, worth 40 points, which was rated by two independent 
raters on a scale measuring organization, development of ideas, correct 
expression, and mechanics. Students also received final grades to 
indicate overall performance in the course. 

Results 

Learning strategies 

Students' self-reported language learning strategies for the 
three scales of interest appear in Tables 1 (Scale A, Classroom 
Behaviors) , 2 (Scale B, Interaction Behaviors) , and 3 (Scale C, 
Individual study Behaviors). The tables provide the rank order of 
frequencies, descriptive labels for items, and mesuis and standard 
deviations. (In these calculations, any respondent answering 0 or "not 
applicable" to any item on a scale was deleted from the total for that 
scale. ) 

The most frequent learning strategies employed in the classroom 
(Scale A) were related to "guessing meaning from context" (with a mean 
of 4.92 and standard deviation of 1.03) and "guessing meaning from 
actions" (4.79, 1.06), followed by two strategies related to 
self-directed monitoring of language production, "saying correct form 
to self if error made" (4.69, 1.18) imd "going over homework after 
class" (4.69, 1.27). Behaviors least often used in tha classroom were 
"asking teacher for examples of rules" (3.00, 1.13) and "saying 
correct answer aloud to self in class" (2.94, 1.49). [See Table 1.] 

The strategies most often used in interaction outside class 
(Scala B) were "using English at a job" (4.96, .97), "rephrasing if I'm 
not understood" (4.89, 1.05), and "using English in other classes and 
activities" (4.79, 1.3£)) . Tlie least frequent interaction behaviors 
included "starting conversations to practice English" (3.28, 1.32) and 
"practicing English with bilinguals who speak my own first language" 
(3.09/ 1.61). [See Table 2.] 

During individual study of English outside class (Scale C) , the 
behaviors eriphasized were "getting the gist before looking up new 
words" (4.61, 1.02), "looking up new words in the glossary of the 



Table 1 

Means and Standard Deviations of Ljaming Behaviors, 
University and Extension ESL Students 

(Scale 6=always, l=never, 0=n/a) 

Scale A, In the ESL Classroom (n «= 67) 



pank 


Item 


y 


SQ 


1 


Guess aieaning from context (A8) 




X * U J 


2 


Guess meaning from actions (A3) 


A 7Q 


1 PA 
J. « V <o 


3 


Say correct form to self if error made (A4) 


A M 


J. • ±o 


4 


Go over homework after class (A21) 




J. . ^ / 


5 


Take notes on new words (A18) 


A ACi 


1 no 


6 


Say answer 'to myself (A2) 


4 .37 


1 ICS 


7 


Use English voluntarily in class (A13) 


4,21 


1 TO 


8 


Interrupt self if error made (A7) 


4,10 


1* HQ 

X « W7 


9 


Compare answers with others in class (A19) 


4 .06 




10 


Ask teacher about eycpri^ionc; r^iioo 


3 .79 


1.19 


11 


Go over material after class (A9) 


3.79 


1.34 


12 


Integrate new material with old (A20) 


3.66 


1.19 


13 


Ask teacher to repeat (A15) 


3.43 


1.14 


14 


Repeat new words so I'll learn them (All) 


3.39 


1.11 


15 


Ask when, by v^om an expression is lased (AID) 


3.30 


1.14 


16 


Ask teacher for examples of rules (A12) 


3.00 


1.13 


17 


Say correct answer aloud to self (Al) 


2.94 


1.49 



Reliability (Cronbach»s alpha) « .75 



Table 2 

Means and Standard Deviations of Learning Behaviors, 
University and Extension ESL Students 





(Scale 6=always, l=never, 0=n/a) 






Scale 


B. In Interaction with Others Outside Class (n 


= 53) 




Rank 


Item 


X 


sd 


1 


Use English at a job (B19) 


4.96 


.97 


2 


Rephrase if I'm not iinderstcod (B6) 


4.89 


1.05 


3 


Use Engligh in other classes, activities (B24) 


4.79 


1.39 


4 


Correct myself when speaking (B3) 


4.75 


1.17 


5 


Guess meaning from gestures (B17) 


4.53 


1.05 


6 


Use English w/classmates outside class (B23) 


4.51 


1.41 


7 


Ask others to repeat (B2) 


4.11 


1.37 


8 


Notice items that don't fit rules (B15) 


4.04 


1.24 


9 


Ask others for confirmation of English (B16) 


4.00 


1.14 


10 


Use new words in conversation (B5) 


4.00 


1.16 


11 


Direct talk to familiar topics (B20) 


4.0C 


1.29 


12 


Ask English speakers for help in English (Bl) 


3.87 


1.33 


13 


Use gestures if I don't know words (BIO) 


3.77 


1.34 


14 


Spell, write if I'm not xinderstood (B12) 


3.64 


1.52 


15 


Use memorized forms to keep talking (B8) 


3.96 


1.25 


16 


Socialize with English spealcers (B9) 


3.42 


1.34 


17 


*Keep silent rather than risk error (-) (B4) 


3.40 


1.31 


18 


*Use LI at social events (-) (B18) 


3.38 


1.32 


19 


Start conversations to practice Eng. (B21) 


3.28 


1.32 


20 


Practice Eng.w/bilinguals of my own L1(B13) 


3.09 


1.61 



*2iote. (-) = scored in reverse Cronbach's alpha «= .77 
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text" (4.34, 1.17), and "correcting own pronunciation during 
individual study" (4.22, 1.60). The behaviors showing lowest 
frequency of use were "memorizing sentences without ai'jalyzing them" 
(2.80, 1.17), "writing own English dialogs or journals to practice" 
(2.67, 1.35), and "attending extra language lab to practice" (2.14, f 
1.23). [See Table 3.] ' 

To test for differences between students in the University and 
Extension groups, the scale totals and individual items were compared. 
For the scale totals, there was no difference between groups in 
classroom strategies used (t - 1.38, n.s.); a non-significant trend 
towards greater use of interactive behaviors on the part of the 
Extension group (t « 1.86, p < .067) ; and a clear difference in use of [J 
strategies during individual study with Extension students using them 
significantly more frequently than the University group (t = 2.24, p < 
.05). The items which showed significant group differences are ^'^ 
displayed in Table 4. In all cases, means for the E^xtension group were P 
higher than those for University students. 

learning Strategi es and Achievement in v.rj. ^ 
To determine v^ich strategies were associated with English L 
achievement, Pearson correlations between the scale totals, the 
individual strategy items, and the achievement measures were [J 
calculated. The achievement measures were final grades and final exam 
scores, including scores from the subsections on Writing Error T 
Detection, Reading Comprehension, Listening Conprehension, and 
Composition. 

Final grades . Final grades in the course were positively linked 
with two variables, "going over homework after class" (r « .37, c = 55, 
E < .01) and "using English at social events" (r - .27, D - 55, p < 
.05). Three variables, all related to interaction, showed negative 
associations with grades: they were the total for Scale B, (£ « -.26, n 
»= 58. 2 < .05), and two of its conponent items, "using gestures to 
communicate if I don't know words" (£ - -.36, d - 58. p < .oi) and f 
"starting conversations to practice English" ( £ - -.26, jj - 58, p < 
.05). ' 

Total exam scores. Total exam scores were positively related to 
seven variables and negatively linked with two of them. The items 
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Table 3 

Means and Standard Deviations of Learning Behaviors, 
University and Extension ESL Students 

(Scale 6=always, l=never, 0=n/a) 



Scale C. In Individual Study Outside Class (n = 64) 



Rank 


Item 


X 


Sd 


1 


Get gist before looking up new words (C13) 


4.61 


1.02 


2 


Look up new words in glossary of text (C14) 


4.34 


1.17 


3 


Correct own pronunciation during study (CI) 


4.22 


1.60 


4 


Watch TV programs in English (C7) 


4.11 


1.35 


5 


Read sample sentences in dictionary (CIO) 


4.09 


1.18 


6 


Try out different ways to say things (C21) 


3.86 


1.17 


7 


Go to English sound track movies (C20) 


3.86 


1.49 


O 


Read English newspapers, magazines (Cll) 


3.69 


1.18 




Associate new words w/ LI equivalents (C8) 


3.69 


1.23 


10 


Pronounce new words in dictionary (C4) 


3.55 


1.42 


11 


Listen to the raair> m English (C15) 


3.52 


1.54 


12 


Describe actions, objects in English (C6) 


3.48 


1.11 


13 


Associate new words with images (C18) 


3.36 


1.20 


14 


Practice things missed in class (C5) 


3.23 


1.24 


15 


Analyze English/ LI contrasts (C3) 


3.16 


1.25 


16 


Memorize words by grov^ing them in English (C16) 


3.14 


1.23 


17 


Make vocabulary lists or cards (C9) 


2.97 


1.49 


18 


Memorize sentences as lanits or chunks (C22) 


2.95 


1.04 


19 


Memorize sentences w/o analyzing them (C12) 


2.80 


1.17 


20 


Write own English dialogs or journal (C19) 


2.67 


1.35 


21 


Attend extra language lab to practice (C17) 


2.14 


1.23 



Cronbach's alpha « .80 
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Table 4 

Strategy items Showing Group Differences 





xtem 


Univ. 


(n=53) 


Ext. (n=33) 


T 






X 


(Sd) 


X 


(sd) 






Guess from context 


4.70 


(1.08) 


5.30 


(.73) 


3.09** 




Ask T to repeat 


3.15 


(1.20) 


3.82 


(1.21) 


2.50* 


B2, 


Ask others to repeat 


4.04 


(1.34) 


4.85 


(1.15) 


2.87** 


B5, 


Use new words 


3.70 


(1.08) 


4.27 


(1.10) 


2.37* 


B6, 


Rephrase if need to 


4.81 


(1.09) 


5.21 


( .78) 


1.97* 


B15, 


Attention to rules 


3.62 


(1.25) 


4-42 


(1.17) 


2.96** 


C9, 


Make vocab. lists 


2.64 


(1.17) 


3.39 


(1.71) 


2.14* 


C15, 


Listen to L2 radio 


3.12 


(1.52) 


• 4.09 


(1.49) 


2.87** 


C18, 


Associate w/images 


3.27 


(1.10) 


3.88 


(1.36) 


2.23* 


C20, 


Go to L2 movies 


3.58 


(1.57) 


4.61 


(1.34) 


3.20** 



Note . * p < .05 
** p < .01 



showj.ng positive relationships with e>:am scores were "saying thJi answer 
to myself if an error was made" (r = .24, n = 80, p < .05) , "using 
English volvmtarily in class" (r = .28, n = 80. p < .01), "socializing 
with speakers of English" (r = .24, n >= 80, p < .05) , "using English at 
social «2vents" (r = .25, 13 *= 77, p < .05) , "associating new words with 
native Ismguage equivalents" (r «= ,7tB, n 80, p < .01), "reading 
sax^le sentences in the dictionary" (r »= .23, n •= 80, p. < .05), and 
"getting the gist before looking yxp vjords" (jr «= .25, n «= 80, p < .05) . 
Negat:ive relationships with exam scores occurred with "starting 
conversations to practice English" «= -.33, n = 80, p < .01) and 
"watcl-iing TV in English" (r «= -.22, n = 79, p < .05). 

Exam Subsections . The Writing Error Detection section of the exam 
had positive associations with foxar variables and inverse 
^ relationships with seven. The positive correlations were "practicing 

• English i/ith bilinguals vAio speak my ovni LI" (r = .26, n = 70, p < 

I .05), "using English at social events" (r »= .25, n «= 69, p <.05), 

"using English at a job" (f = .31, n = 56, p < .01), and "reading 
sanple sentences in the dictionary" (x = .26, n - 70, p < .05). 
. Negative associations were observed with "guessing from context" (r = 

-.28, n = 70, p < .05), "paying attention to rules in talk" (r = -.32, 
n = 70, p < .01), "starting conversations to practice" (r = -.22, n = 
70, p < .05), "describing actions or objects In English" (r = -.24, n = 
68, p < .05), "watching TV in English" (r «= -.32, D = 69, p < .01), 
' "listening to the radio in English" (r = -.26, u «= 69, p < .05), and 

"writing English dialogs or journals to practice" (r «= -.25, c «= 67, 
p < .05). 

The Reading Comprehension section of the exam showed positive 
relationships with two variables, "associating new words with images" 
(£ «= .26, c " 68, p < .05) and "using the second language vol\intarily 
in class" « .26, 2? * 70, p < .05); and one negative association with 
"starting conversations to practice" (f « -.22, jj »= 70, p < .05). 

The Listening Comprehension section demonstrated positive 
associations with nine variables zmd showed no negative relationships 
with ary. The strategies linked with listening conprehension were: 
"saying ^he answer to self when an error was made" » .34, D *= 70, 
p < .01), "guessing from context" (£ » .33, d = 70. p < .01), "using 
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English voluntarily in class" (r = .26, n = 70, p < .05), ""socializing 
with English speakers" (r = .31, b = 70, p < .01), "using English at 
social events" (r «= .26, d = 69, p < .05), "using English at a job" 
(r " .37, n «= 56, p < .01), "using English in other classes and 
activities" (r « .27, d « 63, p < .05), "reading santple sentences in 
the dictionary" (r « .28, j? - 70, p < .05) , and "going to movies with 
an English sound track" (r - .34, n -= 70, p < .01). 

Composition scores from the final exam showed no positive 
associations with any items and negative relationships with five. They 
were the total for Scale B, Interaction Strategies (r « -.21, n = 80, p 
< .05), and four individual items, "guessing meaning from gestures" (r 
= -.24, D "= 79, p < .05), "starting conversations to practice" (r = 
-.23, n -= 80, p < .05), "watching TV in English" (r « -.21, n = 79, p < 
.05) , and "laemorizing words by grouping them in English" (r = -.25, n = 
77, p < .05) . 

Intercproup Differences. To examine differences in achievement 
between University and Extension groups, a series of t-tests was 
completed. Results appear in Table 5 and show that, on all achievement 
measures except Listening Comprehension, the University group scored 
significantly higher than the Extension students, with the greatest 
differences in the Writing Error Detection and Conposition sections of 
the final exam. 

language Attitudes and Achievement in F,ST. 

To probe for relationships between attitudes toward English and 
achievement, the factors generated from the Opinion Questionnaire were 
correlated with the achievement measures. Additionally, since we 
assumed that positive attitudes toward English might be associated with 
greater use of learning strategies, the same opinion factors were then 
correlated with the strategy scales. 

Factor IV, representing positive evaluation of the students' 
experience in the ESL classroom, showed two significant positive 
relationships with achievement. It was positively correlated with 
Final Course Grades (r « .31, c - 47, p < .05) and with the Listening 
section of the final exam (£ - .37, d - 58, p < .01). Factor III, 
denoting positive attitudes towards the study of second language in 
general, was- also associated with higher scores on the Ustening 
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Table 5 

Achievement Comparisons, 
University and Extension Students 

Univ, Ext> T 



Criterion 




X 


(Sd) 


n 


X 


(sd) 




Final Grade 


31 


2.98 


( .85) 


34 


2.34 


(1.26) 


-2.40* 


Final Exam: 
















Total Score 


53 


81.26 


(6.75) 


34 


73.26 


(8.73) 


-4.54*** 


WED Section 


43 


14.00 


(2.72) 


34 


11.38 


(2.58) 


-4.29*** 


RDG Section 


43 


25.49 


(3.55) 


34 


23.65 


(4.39) 


-1.98* 


LIS Section 


43 


7.53 


(1.59) 


34 


7.88 


(1.37) 


1.02 


CXDMP Section 


53 


34.53 


(2.51) 


34 


30.56 


(3.27) 


-6.03*** 



Note . * 2 < .05 
**'* g < .001 




IS 



section (r = .27, b = 58, p < .05) . Factor II, which tapped a liking 
for English and a desire to interact with English speakers, was 
negatively linked with Reading Comprehension scores (r « -.27, n = 58. 
P < .05), and showed non-significant trends towards negative 
association with Total Exam Score (r = -.24, D * 61, p < .06) and Final 
Course Grades (£ = -.25, 25 = 47, p < .09). 

Interestingly, Factor II showed aodest positive relationships with 
all three strategy scales. It was linked with more frequent use of 
learning strategies in the ESL classroom (Scale A, £ »= .33, n = 61, p < 
.01), during interaction outside class (Scale B, f «= .30, n = 61, p < 
.05), and during individual study (Scale C, £ « .D4, d « 61, p < .01) . 
As might be expected. Factor IV, the classroom-related factor, 
demonstrated a positive relationship with use of learning strategies in 
the classroom (Scale A, £ = .38, n = si, p < .01). 

Comparisons of factor scores by group showed no significant 
differences for Factors I, II, and IV. However, for Factor III, which 
denoted enjoyment of second language study' in general, the Extension 
group was significantly higher than the University group (t ratio = 
-2.63, p < .01). Because the Extension students had elected to study 
English, vdiereas the University students were required to take the 
course, this resvat is not surprising. 

Summary and Discussion 
These results indicated that, although these two groups of 
learners were similar in most respects, differences emerged in their 
propensity to use study strategies and in their achievement. While 
University and Extension students were comparable in their use of 
study strategies in the classroom. Extension students used 
significantly more strategies during individual study and also showed a 
tendency to make more frequent use of strategies during Interaction 
outside class. Furthermore, they demonstrated more positive attitudes 
toward the study of English. However, their increased strategy use and 
generally more positive attitudes were not linked with higher 
achievement; the University students received significanUy higher 
grades as well as higher scores on three of the four parts of the final 
exam, namely Writing Error Detection, Reading Comprehension, and 
Composition, all tasks closely related to language study in an academic 
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environment. There was no difference on Listening Comprehension, a 
skill area tiiat pertains to second language use in real-world settings. 

Reasons for these differences may lie in the nature of the two 
populations sampled. The University students were enrolled in the ESL 
class by requirement and not by choice; thus their less favorable 
orientation towards language study and the study of English is not 
unexpected. However, because they aore students who pursue academic 
study in English, their familiarity and practice with tests in 
English, including language tests, is greater than that of the 
Extension students. Additionally, through other classes and academic 
activities, the University students are required to read and write in 
English, so their higher scores on those sections of the final exam 
probably reflect greater experience with the tasks. 

The patterns of correlations of the individual learning stx-ategies 
with achievement in ESL identify behaviors characteristic of effective 
learners in both settings. Among the most striking set of findings is 
that the use of the language to communicate in real situations, such as 
at jobs or at social events or in class, was consistently associated 
with higher achievement. However, sinply staorting conversations to 
practice the language, rather than with a specified purpose, was 
inversely associated with most acihievement measures. Going over 
homework after class, a behavior typical of assiduous students in any 
setting, was linked with higher grades in the ESL classes. Use of 
medi' was not particulanrly helpful iji enhzmcing achievement on measures 
related to literacy skills in English: watching TV, listening to the 
radio, or going to movies were, in general, negatively linked to 
Reading and Composition scores, although going to English movies was 
positively associated with Listening Comprehension. Students yAio made 
efforts to guess meaning from context also scored better on Listening 
Comprehension, although that behavior was negatively linked with scores 
on Writing Error Detection. Guessing meaning from gestxires showed an 
inverse relationship with conposition skills. 

Taken together, these results suggest that the effective 
students were those who varied the strategies used according to the 
task. They made educated guesses when listening but also focused on 
form when appropriate. They made efforts < y use English voluntarily in 
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class and outside of class, on the job, or at social events. When 

reading, they tried to get the general idea before looking up each word n 

but they also consulted aids such as glossaries. When they did use L 

dictionaries, they read all the sample sentences to see viiat a word 

meant. in both settings, the "good learner" was one who conibined |^ 

inductive and deductive strategies to master English as a second 

language. 

STUDY #2; ESL STUDENTS IN ADULT SCHOOL 
To determine vrfiether or not the patterns observed in Study #i were 
also characteristic of students enrolled in othrr settings, data from r- 
an additional instructional setting, a large community adult school in I, 
downtown Los Angeles, was collected. Besides providing additional data 
on strategics and opinions for comparison purposes, it was hoped that |^ 
this sample wovad be large enough to permit comparison of the major 
first language groups involved to determine possible group (T 
differences. v. 

Methodology 

Subjects 

The 177 students who took part in this study were enrolled in 
intensive intermediate zmd advanced ESL courses. These courses [ 
constituted levels 4 (n « 75) , 5 (n « 22), and 6 (n « 57) of the 
school district's six-course sequence of adult ESL. (After completion [ 
of Level 6, a student can enter the high school equivalency program.) 
Average age was 27 years (sd - 5.3 years) with a range of 20 to 42. As 
a group, the students were well educated, almost all having completed 
the secondary level of education in their home countries (years of 
prior education outside the U.S. averaged 14.2 years, with a standard 
deviation of 2.1 years). On average, students had completed from two 
to seven years of prior English study (of over four hours per week) in 
their home countries. Participants were relatively recent arrivals in 
the U.S., with a mean length of residence of 1.4 years (sd « .5 years) . T 
Twenty different first language groups were represented, although 157 
or 89% of the sanple were speakers of Chinese dialects {n « 62), 
Spanish (D ■ 58) , or Japanese (jj « 37) . 
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Procedures and Materials 

The investigator contacted all students in March, 1987, and asked 
them to take part in a descriptive study of ESL learning. Students 
filled out a background information form that examined native language 
background, educational experience, and length of prior English study. 
During the Spring tenn, students completed two additional 
questionnaires, one regarding second language learning strategies and 
one on opinions related to the learning of second languages, 
particularly English. Both questionnaires were administered in English 
during class time, with the investigator and course instructor 
circulating to answer questions related to the vocabulary xased or the 
meaning of various items. At the end of the term, students at each 
level took different tests of listening comprehension, grammar, and 
readijig comprehension, as a part of the regular instructional program. 

Lsamin a Stratecry Questionnaire . The Learning Strategy 
Questionnaire, the same as that used in Study #1 (also see McGroarty, 
1988) , consisted of three scales that assessed strategies used in the 
ESL classroom (Scale A, 19 items, alpha «= .82); in interaction with 
others outside the ESL class (Scale B, 22 items, alpha ^ .80); and 
during individual study of English (Scale C, 20 items, alpha « .80). 
Strategies were rated by frequency of use, with 6 representing 
"always," i "never," and 0 used for "not applicable to me." Each 
scale initially contained 21 to 24 items, but items judged unreliable 
because of negative item-to-total correlations were eliminated from 
further analyses. A total of 166 students conpleted this 
quest ioi:aia ire. 

Opinion Questionnaire . The 65-item Opinion Questionnaire was the 
same as that used in Study *i with some minor changes in wording and 
five additional items added to reflect the experience of an adult 
school rather than a university class. It used a seven-point Likert 
scale (ranging from strongly agi^ee to strongly disagree) to assess 
attitudes toward the study of Engl ish and of second languages in 
general. This questionnaire was completed by 157 students, and 13 
items with negative item-to-tota]. correlations were deleted from 
further cinalyses. Factor analysis of the remaining i52 items revealed 
that a three-factor solution provided the best fit for these data, with 
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Factor I (23 items) representing a generally positive- orientation 
towards the study of second languages and English; Factor ll (16 items) 
capturing instrumental reasons for the study of English, such as 
relationship to future jobs or professional goals? and Factor m (13 
items) related to integrative motivation as demonstrated by a desire to 
be able to use English in social interaction with jricans, make 
English-speaking friends, and think like English speakers. 

Achievement Tests. As end-of -course achievement measures, Level 4 
students took the Michigan Test of Aural Comprehension (MTAC) ; the 
English Proficiency Test, a multiple-choice test of grammatical 
structure; and the Reading for Understanding (KFU) test, a 
multiple-choice test of various levels of comprehension and 
vocabulary. Level 5 students took a multiple-choice comprehension 
test developed by the district; a cloze test of grammatical structures; 
and the RFU to assess reading conprehension. Level 6 students 
completed the Comprehensive English Language Test (CELT), a test of 
grasanatical structure; the Michigan Test of English Proficiency (MTEP) , 
which consisted of subparts measuring grammar, vocabulary, and reading; 
and the RFU to assess reading. Students in Levels 4 and 6 also 
received grades to provide overall achievement indicators. 

Results 

learning strategies 

Means and standard deviations for the three scales appear in 
Tables 6 (Classroom Behaviors), 7 (Interaction Behaviors), and 8 
(Individual Study Behaviors). These tables also provide a rank order 
and descriptive label for each item. In these calculations, any 
respondent choosing the 0 or "not applicable" option was deleted from 
the total for the scalia; thus, vhile 166 students con?)leted the 
questionnaire, the scale tota].s are lower because of these deletions. 

As shown in Table 6, the nost frequent strategies used in class 
(Scale A) were two related to written work, namely "taking notes on new 
words" (mean 4.83, sd 1.21) and "gcing over hcTiework after class" 
(4.60, 1.35); and two related to comprehension, "guessing meaning from 
actions" (4.65, 1.22) and "guessing meaning from context" (4.55, 1.12). 
least frequent were "ignoring things not understood in class" (2.92, 
1.29) and "asking the teacher for examples of rules" (2.89, 1.19). 
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Table 6 

Means and Standard Deviations of Learning Behaviors, 
Intermediate and Advanced ESL Students 

(Scale 6=always, l^never, 0= n/a) 

Scale A. In the ESL Classroom (n=132) 



Rank 


Item 


X 


sd 


1 


Take notes on new words (A18) 


4.83 


1.21 


2 


Guess meaning from actions (A3) 


4.65 


1.22 


3 


Go over homework after class (A21) 


4.60 


1.35 


4 


Guess meaning from context (A8) 


4.55 


1.12 


5 


Say correct form to self if error made (A4) 


4.23 


1.36 


6 


Interrupt self if error made (A7) 


4.21 


1.30 


7 


Say answer to myself (A2) 


4.14 


1.28 


8 


Use English voluntarily in class (A13) 


4.10 


1.34 


9 


Discuss lesson in English with peers (A5) 


3.87 


1.41 


10 


Compare answers with others in class (A19) 


3.78 


1.33 


11 


Ask teacher about exceptions to rules (A6) 


3.59 


1.30 


12 


Integrate new material with old (A20} 


3 .55 


1.21 


13 


Ask teacher to repeat (A15) 


3.52 


1.41 


14 


Repeat new words so I'll learn them (All) 


3.11 


1.25 


15 


Ask wl *n, by whom an expression is used (AlO) 


3.04 


1,02 


16 


Say correct answer aloud to self (Al) 


2.99 


1.19 


17 


Go over material after class (A9) 


2.97 


1.32 


\8 


Ignore things not iinderstood (A17) 


2.92 


1.29 


19 


Ask teacher for examples of mles (A12) 


2.89 


1.19 



Reliability (Cronbach's alpha) = .82 
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The strategies used most often in interaction outside class 
(scale B, Table 7) were two related to clarification of meaning, 
"correct royself vdien speaking" (5.02, .94) and "rephrase if I'm not 
ijnderstood" (4.91, .99); and a coniprehension strategy, "guess meaning 
from gestures" (4.87, 1.12). During interaction, students were least 
likely to "socialize with English speakers" (3.43, 1.56), "keep silent 
rather than risk error" (3.38, 1.39), aiicl. "practice English with 
bilinguals who speak my own first language" (2.85, 1.49). 

During individual study outside class (Scale C, Table 8) , 
students said their most frequent strategy was "watching TV in 
English" (4.97, 1.09), followed by "looking up new words in the 
glossary" (4.46, 1.16), "getting the gist before looking up new words" 
(4.36, 1.25), and "reading the sample sentencc;s in the dictionary" 
(4.26, 1.20). Ttiey were least likely to "memorize words by grouping 
Jiein in English" (3.08, 1.24), "memorize sentences as units or chunks 
without breaking them into parts" (2.68, i.n), and "attend extra 
language lab to practice" (2.51, 1.33). (Not all of the adult school 
students had time in their schedules or access to the language lab, so 
this item wz-s not universally applicable) . 

Intercrroup differences. To test for differences in strategy \ 3 
across the three major native language groups, Spanish, Chinese, and 
Japanese speakers, analyses of variance were conducted on the scale 
totals ant', the individual strategy items. Results, summarized in Table 
9, showed that Spanish speakers saw themselves as significantly more 
likely than both Chinese and Japanese speaJcers to use classroom 
strategies (Scale A), and were also significantly more likely to use 
individual study strategies than Chinese speakers (Scale C) . 
Interestingly, there were no g-^up differences in the likelihood of use 
of interaction behaviors outside class (scale B) . Examination of the 
individual items contributing to these differences nhowed that, in most 
cases, the Spanish speakers saw themselves as making more frequent use 
of strategies than did either Chinese or Japanese speakers; in some 
cases, e.g. "saying an answer aloud," "interrupting oneself if an error 
made," and "askljig a teacher vrtien an expression can be used," the mean 
for Spanish speakers was significantly higher than those for both 
Chinese and Japanese. Spanish rr^d Japanese speakers were also 
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Table 7 

Means and Standard Deviations of Learning Behaviors, 
Interroediate and Advanced ESL Students 





(Scale 6=always, l=never, o=n/a) 






Scale 


B. In Interaction with Others Outside Class (n 


= 47) 




Rank 


Item 


X 


sd 


1 


Correct myself when speaking (B3) 


5.02 


.94 


0% 

2 


Rephrase if I'm not understood (B6) 


4.91 


.99 




Guess meaning from gestures (Bi7) 


4.87 


1.12 




Use English at a job (B19) 


4.72 


1.48 


D 


Use Eng. v/classmates outside class (B23) 


4.64 


1.22 


D 


Use Eng. in other classes, activities (B24) 


4.60 


1.14 


/ 


Ask others to repeat (B2) 


4.49 


1.23 


8 


Direct talk to familiar topics (B20) 


4.36 


1.31 




♦Avoid Eng. because of mental fatigue (-) (B14) 


4.34 


1.17 


±u 


Use new words in conversation (B5) 


4.32 


1.09 


11 


Ask others for confirmation of English (B16) 


4.23 


1.15 


12 


Notice items that don't fit rules (B15) 


4.23 


1.40 


13 


Ask English speakers for help in Eng. (Bl) 


4.17 


1.31 


14 


Start conversations to practice Eng. (B21) 


4.06 


1.29 


15 


Use gestvires if I don't know words (BIO) 


4.00 


1.55 


16 


Spell, write if I'm not understood (B12) 


3.98 


1.47 


17 


Use memorized forms to keep talking (B8) 


3.96 


1.25 


18 


Change known sentences to fit situation (B22) 


3.68 


1.46 


19 


Pretend to vmderstand even vrtien I don't(B7) 


3.47 


1.46 


20 


Socialize with English speaters (B9) 


3.43 


1.56 


21 


*Keep silent rather than risk error (-) (B4) 


3.38 


1.39 


22 


Practice Eng.w/bilinguals of Biy ov:n L1(B13) 


2.85 


1.49 
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Table 8 

Means and Standard Deviations of Learning Behaviors, 
Intermediate and Advanced ESL Students 

(Scale 6=always, l=never, 0=n/a) 

Scale C. In Individual Study Outside Class (n = 76) 



Rank 


Item 


X 


sd 


1 


Watch TV programs in Er ^lish (C7) 


4.97 


1.09 


2 


Look up new words in glossary of text (C14) 


4.46 


1.16 


3 


Get gist before looking up new words (C13) 


4.36 


1.25 


4 


Read sample sentences in dictionary (CIO) 


4.26 


1.20 


5 


Listen to the radio in English (C15) 


4.21 


1.44 


6 


Pronounce new words in dictionary (C4) 


4.12 


1.39 


7 


Correct own pronvmciation durinr, st'idy (CI) 


4.09 


1.56 


8 


Try out different ways to say things (C21) 


4.03 


1.28 


9 


Read English newspapers, magazines (Cll) 


3.97 


1.30 


10 


Go to English sovmd track movies (C20) 


3.97 


1.42 


11 


Associate new words with images (CIS) 


3.75 


1.18 


12 


Analyze English/ LI contrasts (C3) 


3.57 


1.37 


13 


Make vocabulary lists or cards (C9) 


3.43 


1.44 


14 


Describe actions, objects in English (06) 


3.42 


1.26 


15 


Practice things missed in class (C5) 


3.39 


1.35 


16 


Memorize sentences w/o jmalyzing them (C12) 


3.29 


1.29 


17 


Write own English dialogs or journal (C19) 


3.26 


1.43 


18 


Memorize words by grouping them in Eng. (C16) 


3.0b 


1.24 


19 


Memorize sentences eis units or chunks (C22) 


2.68 


1.11 


20 


Attend extra language lab to practice (C17) 


2.51 


1.33 



alpha .82 
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Table 9 



Strategy Coinparisons for Three Major 
Native Language Groups of Adult ESL Students 

Overall Strategy Differences : 
Scale Totals: 

Scale A (Classroom) : SP > C2il and JA* 

Scale B (Interaction Outside Class) : No significant differences 
Scale C (Individual Study) : SP > CHI* 



Individual item Differences : 
Scale A: 

A2, Say amswer to self: SP > JA* 

A4, Say answer aloud: SP > CHI* and JA* 

A6, Ask T for explanation: SP > JA* 

A7, Inteinmpt self if error made: SP > CHI* and JA* 

A8, Guess mesming from context: SP > CHI* 

AlO, Ask T when an expression used: SP > CHI* and JA* 

A15, Ask T to repeat: SP > CHI* and JA* 

A20, Go over material after class: CHI > JA* 



Scale C: 

CI, Correct ovm pronunciation: SP > JA* 

C3, Analyze English/Ll differences: SP > JA* 

C9, Make vocabulary lists: SP > JA* 

CIO, Read sanrple sentences in dictionary: SP > CHI* and JA* 

Cll, Read English to practice: SP > CHI* 

C13, Get gist before looking up words: SP > CHI* and JA* 

C18, Associate new words with images: SP > CHI* 

C20, Attend L2 movies: SP and JA > CHI* 

C21, Think of alternative expressions: SP > CHI* and JA* 



* Note* SP « Spanish (n «= 58) 
CHI « Chinese (n « 62) 
JA «= Japanese (n « 37) 

> « means significantly different at .05 level using ANOVA 
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significantly more likely to attend English language movies than 
Chinese. The single study strategy item showing a difference in 
direction was "going over material after class," where Chinese speakers 
were significantly higher than Spanish speakers, 
learning Strategi es and Achievement in ESL 

Achievement by level . To determine vdiich strategies were 
associated with jnastery of English, the strategy items were correlated 
with achievement measures and grades. Because different achievement 
measures were used for each level, three different sets of 
correlations were done. Achievement correlations for Level 4 appear in 
Table 10; those for level 5 appear in Table 11; and those for Level 6 
in Table 12. It must be noted that, because of the large number of 
students and items used, some of these correlations represent chance 
relationships. However, the availability of achievement measures from 
three different levels also allows readers to see ^ich behaviors are 
consistently positive or negative with respect to the criterion 



measures . 



For level 4 students, the strongest positive relationships that 
emerged were between the comprehension test and "guessing meaning from 
actions" and "getting the gist before looking up words." More modest 
associations occurred between "asking the teacher for examples of 
rules" and both the grammar test and the reading tejst. A number of 
strategies, many of them related to interaction behaviors such as 
"using memorized forms in talk," "starting conversations to practice 
English," and "discussing the lesson in English with peers in class," 
displayed negative relationships with various achievement measures. 

Results for I^vel 5 students, analyzed by means of Spearman rather 
than Pearson correlations because of relatively small sample size, 
showed that "guessing meaning from actions" was positively related to 
comprehension, as were "taking notes on new words," "going over 
homework after class," and "correcting myself when speaking." The 
latter two behaviors were also positively related to the reading test. 
However, "guessing meaning from context" was negatively related to 
aural comprehension scores, suggesting that students who used this 
strategy were better at reading than at listening comprehension. 
. Again, three .behaviors related to types of oral interaction, "using 
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Table 10 



liiammg Behaviors Related to Achievement, 
Level 4 Students 
(Pearson Correlations) 

Positive Negative 

Achievement 
Measures 



Ocmprehension 
Test (MIAC) 
(n = 73) 



A3, Guess meaning 

fr* actions (.36**) 
B3, Correct ryself \<*ien 

speaking (.24*) 
B6, Rephrase if I'm x>ot 

xmderstood (.26*) 
013, Get gist before 

locking xip words (.34**) 



A9, Go over material 

after class" (-.26*) 
B8, Use inemorized forms 

in t2ak (- .31**) 
B15, Notice items that 

bely rules (-.25*) 

B20, Direct talk to kna-; 

topics (- .25*) 
B21, Start conversations 

to practice (-.30**) 
C19, Write own dialogs 

to practice (-.26*) 



Gramnar 
Test (EFT) 
(n = 73) 



A12, Ask teacher for A5, 
exaitples of rules (.22*) 



Discuss lesson in 
LI w/peers (- .24*) 



Readii>g Test 
(RRJ) 
(n= 75) 



Final Grades 
(S = 75) 



A12, Ask teacher for AS, Discuss lesson in 

exairples of rules (.24*) 11 w/peers (- *24*) 



A3, 



A5, 



Guess ineaning 
frcin actions (.25*) 
A17, Ignore things not B8, 
kncwn, focus on rest(.22*) 

B21, 



Discuss lesson in 
LI w/peers (-.24*) 
Use laemorized 
forms in talk (-.23*) 
Start conversations 
to practice (-.22*) 



Nate > MIAC «= Michigan Test of Aural Oatprehension 
EPT « English Proficiency Test 
RRJ « Reading for Understanding 
* « p < .05 
** « p < .01 
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Table 11 



A chievement 
Ifeasures 



Learning Behaviors Related to Achieveitent, 
Lsvel 5 Students 
(Spearman Correlations) 



Positive 



Negative 



Cotprehension 
Test (LAUSD) 
(n= 19) 



A3, Guess meaning 

fr. actions (.49*) 
A18, Take notes on 

new words (.45*) 
Ji21, Go over hanework 

after class (.48*) 
B3, Correct mtyself when 

speaking (.48*) 



A8, Guess meaning 

fr. context (-.47*) 



Grainmar 
Test (Cloze) 
(n= 22) 



A13, Use Eng. volxntarily 
in class (- .54**) 

B13, Practice Er^. w/ 

U bilinguals (-.47*) 

B16, Ask others for 

oanfirmation (-.54**) 



Reading Test 
(KFU) 
(n - 22) 



AS, Guess meaning 

fron context (.48*) 

A21, Go over hctnework 
after class (.48*) 



Note. lADSD « district-developed ccnprehension test 
PRJ «= Reading for Uhderstandiig 

* « p < .05 
** «= p < .01 
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English in class," "practicing English with bilinguals of my own first 
language," and "asking others for confirmation in English," showed 
negative relationships with the grammar test. 

For Level 6 students, the strongest positive relationships with 
the grammar tests, the CELT and the MTEP grammar section, occurred with 
"using English with peers outside class" and "changing known sentences 
to fit during interaction." An analytic strategy, "coitparing answers 
with others in class," was positively related to results for the MTEP 
grammar and vocabulary tests. "Reading English newspapers" was 
positive! V related to both the MTEP reading section and the RFU test. 
Some interaction behaviors, such as "starting conversations to practice 
English," "using gestures if I don't know words," and "spelling or 
writing things if I'm not understood" showed negative relationships 
with the grammar, vocabulary, or reading tests (see Table 12) . 

Group d ifferences . To determine differences in achievement for 
the major native language grotps involved (Spanish, Qiinese, and 
Japanese), a series of comparisons using analysis of variance with 
Scheffe's post-hoc tests was done. Because each course level used 
different criterion measures, the comparisons were done within level 
rather than across level for the three groups. For the Level 4 
students, there were no significant differences on the con^jrehension 
test, grammar test, or final grades. The only significant contrast was 
on the reading test, where the Spanish speakers scored significantly 
higher than the Japanese (F 3.96, ^ « 2,53, p < .05). Level 5 
studenr^ showed no significant differences by native Izinguage group on 
any of the measures. For Level 6 students, scores on the general 
grammar test, the CELT, were significantly higher for Spanish and 
Chinese speakers than for the Japanese (F « 3.87, ^ « 2,38, p < .05). 
The same pattern was observed for results on the MTEP vocabulary 
section, where Spanish and Chinese speakers scored significantly higher 
than Japanese (F « 8.25, ^ « 2,38. p < .01). On the MTEP reading 
section, Spamish speakers were significamtly higher than Japanese (F «= 
7.82, it « 2,38, p < .01), and on the RFU reading test, Spanish 
speakers scored significantly higher than both Chinese and Japanese 
(F « 7.47, jif « 2,38, p < .01). There were no significant differences 
on the grammar section of the MTEP or in final grades. 
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Table 12 



Achievement 
^feasures 



leaminj Behaviors Related to Achievement, 
Level 6 Students 
(Pearson Correlations) 



Positive 



Negative 



CEIir 
Test 

(D = 55) 



A15, Ask teadier B12, 

to repeat (.27*) 
B19, Use English C14, 

at job (•45*)a?=30) 
B23, Use English w/peers C17, 

outside class (.38**) 



Spell, write if 
neoessaoy (- .30) 
Look vp new words 
in text (-.28*) 
Atteid extra 
larguage lab (-.27*) 



MIEP Grainmar 
Section 
(n = 57) 



A19, Ocnpare answers w/ 

others in class (.26*) 

B22, Change Icnown sentences 
to fit (.31**) 

C18, Associate new words 
with images (.30*) 



A17, Ignore yfbat is not 
understood (-.31*) 

B12, Spell, write if 
necessary (- .25*) 



MTEP Vocabulary 
Section 
(n = 56) 



A19, Octrpare answers w/ 

others in class (.28*) 



B21, Start conversations 
to practice Eng(-.27*) 

C17, Attend extra 

language lab (-.32*) 



MTEP Reading 
Section 
(n = 57) 



CIO, Pronounce new words 

in dictionary (.25*) 
Cll, Read English 

newspapers (.28*) 
C13, Get gist before looldng 

vp new words (.28*) 
C21, Try out different ways 

to say things in Et^. (.23*) 



A17, Ignore ^t is not 
understood (-.28*) 
BIO, Use gestures if I 

don't know words(-.28*) 



Reading Test 
(HHJ) 
(D= 57) 



Cll, Read English 

iiewspapers (.37**) 



A17 (-.25*), B5 (-.23*), 
B8 (-.40**), BIO (-.25*), 
B12 (- .38**), B13 (-.26*), 
B21 (-.45**), C3 (-.26*), 
C4 (-.26*), C5 (- .27*) 



(continued next page) 
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Table 12 (cx)ntijTued) 



Learniig Behaviors Related to AcJiievement, 
Level 6 Students 



Achievement 
Measures 



Positive 



Negative 



Final Grades 
(n - 59) 



A2, Say answer aloud (.29*) 
AlO, Ask vftien an egression 

is used (.27*) 
A15, Ask teacher to 

repeat (.26*) 
A18, Take notes on 

new words (.27*) 
C13, Get gist before 

looking xxp words (.35**) 



C12, Menorize without 
ansdyzing (-.26*) 



Jfote. CEUr = Comprehensive English Language Test 
MTEP - Michigan Test of English Proficiency 
PFU = Readily for Understandirg 
* = p < .05 
** = p < .01 
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language Attitude s and Achievement in FfiL 

Opinion Factors and Achievement. To assess relationships between 
attitudes toward the learning of English and ac ievement in the adult 
school ESL class, the three factors derive from the Opinion 
Questionnaire were correlated with the criterion measures used at each 
level. Because of the different achievement criteria used for each 
level, the correlations were done within levels, using Pearson 
coefficients for Levels 4 and 6 and Spearman for Level 5. 

For l£vel 4 students, none of the three opinion factors showed 
any significant relationship to achievement tests or grades. For Level 
5 students, there were no relationships with achievement observed for 
Factor I (general interest in the study of language and of English) or 
for Factor ill (integrative attitude and a desire to interact with 
English speaJcers) . However, Factor n (instrumental orientation 
towards English) showed a significant correlation with the reading test 
(rfio = .61, D = 11, E < .05) and a nearly significant relationship with 
the cloze test of grammar (rho -= .57, n 11, p < .07). Results for 
I^vel 6 students also showed no correlations between Factors I and iii 
and any of the achievement measures, although Factor li was 
significantly related to total scores on the Michigan Test of English 
Proficiency (r = .34, b = 49, p < .05) and also demonstrated a positive 
trend with the CELT grammar test (r «= .25, d ■= 47, p < .09). Group 
differences . To test for differences in attitudinal profiles across 
the three largest native language groups, comparisons were conducted 
using analysis of variance with Scheffe's post-hoc tests. These 
revealed that, for Factor I (general interest in language study), 
Japanese speakers were marginally higher than Spanish speakers and 
significantly higher than Chinese speakers (F ■ 5.25, ^ « 2,93, p < 
.01). There were no group differences for Factor n (instrumental 
orientation). Factor III (integrative motivation) showed no 
differences between Spanish and Chinese speakers, although Chinese 
speakers were significantly higher than Japanese speakers on this 
variable (F - 9.23, flf - 2,93, p < .001). 

Summary and Discuss ior} 
Results from this study showed a group of adult language learners 
whose main arena for second language study is the ESL classroom. 
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Already veil educated in their home countries (a characteristic not 
always true of adult populations, which often include students with 
very low levels of native language literacy and education) , these 
students frequently relied on literacy-oriented strategies such as 
talcing notes on new words or going over homework in class. 
Nonetheless, in class' they were also likely to tri* to guess meaning 
from action or context. 

If they used conscious strategies to acquire English outside of 
clsss, they were most likely to note frequent attempts to clarify their 
own meaning by rephrasing or correcting themselves if they were not 
\inderstood and to guess meaning from gestures if they could not 
understand another speaker. Socializing with native speakers of 
English and practicing English with bilinguals of the same native 
language background were far less frequent. During individual study 
of English, students most often turned to the television as a source of 
input; they also frequently consulted written aids such as glossaries 
or dictionaries emd rarely made efforts to memorize words or phrases by 
grouping them in English or memorizing whole phrases without 
xanderstanding the p2a:i:s. in sura, the strategies they favored involved 
a combination of conscious attention to the written form of the new 
language, judicious efforts to guess meaning when necesseoiy, attempts 
to seek input through media and print, zmd attempts to comprehend the 
meaning of others zmd clarify their own meaning vAien engaged in natural 
Izmguage interaction. 

Strategies related to achievement in ESL varied by level. Some 
inductive strategies, such as guessing meaning from actions and 
getting the gist of a passage before looking up new words, were related 
to comprehension measures. Using English with peers outside of class 
was characteristic of the most advanced students who did well on 
grammar tests. In addition, a number of interaction behaviors, such as 
starting conversations to practice English, eisking others for 
confirmation of correctness in Englisli^ and practicing English with 
bilinguals of the same first language, demonstrated negative 
relationships with the criterion measures. This indicates that simply 
speaking English did not necessarily Improve results on written 
achievement tests. 
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Scone clarification strategies, such as using gestures if words are 
not known, or spelling or writing things if one is not understood, also p 
demonstrated negative associations with achievement. These may be L 
effective strategies during natural communication, but they also 
indicate lower skill levels in the second language. For the most f 
advanced students, reading newspapers to practice was positively 
related to achievement on reading tests, although the same relationship 
did not appear for students at lower levels. Students evidently need 
to reach a fairly high intermediate level of reading skill before they 
can or will engage in the independent reading of authentic texts that 
coincides with higher achievement. 

Of the three opinion factors identified in this study, only the 
instrumental factor related to desire to learn English for 
occupational or professional purposes demonstrated any significant j 
association with tests of overall grjimmatical skill or reading. Thus, 
in populations of similar advat ESL learners, it is this factor, rather \. 
than a more general liking for language study or a desire for social 
integration with English speakers, which may be expected to predict r 
achievement. 

Although differences in strategy use and opinion factors for the p. 
three largest native language groups existed, they had no major impact [ 
on achievement. In terms of overall use of strategies, Spanish 
speakers saw themselves as more likely than either Chinese or Japimese |^ 
to use study strategies in the classroom, and they also perceived 
themselves more likely to use individual study strategics than Chinese T 
speakers. The three language groups did not differ in strategy use in 
interaction outside class. Attitudinal results showed that the f 
Japanese students showed greater liJdng for academic language study, 
viiile the Chinese were higher on integrative motivation. There were, ^ 
however, no differences between groups for instrumental motivation, the 
only factor linked with achievement. Spanish speakers performed better 
on reading tests, but this residt nay have been due to similarity of |^ 
alphabet, similar directionality in reading, and the number of cognates 
between Spanish and English, rather than to any differences in 
strategies or motivational factors. 
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Findings from this study cannot be extended to all adult learners 
of English. The inves*-.igation is lijnited by the restricted range of 
student proficiency in English, including intermediate and advanced 
students but not the far more numerous beginners or those vhose native 
language literacy is low. Additionally, because of limitations of both 
research personnel and participant time available, the study included 
no test of productive oral proficiency. Because ability to epeak 
English is a major goal of many adult learners, it would be useful to 
have an oral test as part of future research. Furthermore, because 
the analysis depended on correlations, some of the results may reflect 
only chance relationships, and cause-effect statements are only 
speculations . 

Nevertheless, results of this study provide a useful description 
of the behaviors that are most frequently iised by adult leaumers of 
English, and give some indication of their worth. Achievement in ESL 
classes is enhanced by making appropriate guesses from actions or 
context, by selective attention to form as shown by conparing one's 
answers with others or going over homework after class, and by 
balancing reading strategies between getting the gist of a passage 
without looking up each word and making appropriate use of glossaries 
and dictionaries. Like other research (see McGroarty, 1987, 1988; 
Naiman, Froiich, Stem & Todesco, 1978; and Oxford, 1986), this study 
suggests that there is no single strategy that applies to all tasks in 
all situations, in showing what different groups of adult learners do 
as they approach the learning of English, the study takes an additional 
step toward refining our understanding of the many influences on second 
langviage learning. 
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